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ABSTRACT 

This paper reviews principal effectiveness research 
and suggests measures that might. promote effective principalship. The 
first section discusses principals* behavior patterns aiid conditions 
bearing oh their effectiveness.^ Topics examined 

ambiguity, goal setting behavior^ leadersh^p^ 

management behaviors^ instructional management^ symbol ic^^ 
personal characteristics , leadership styles , and situaticnal 
influences. The second section proposes that states and school 
districts facilitate principals effectiveness by (1) giving 
principals a greater role in educational improveiiiint programs; (2) 
selecting principals according to precise and explicit competencies 
while recognizing the symbolic^mp^ 

behavioral measures derived from such programs as internships and 
assessment centers , and matching principals to sc^^ (3| providing 

more relevant preservice and inservice training; and (4) improving 
school districts* organization and management by articulating 
districtwide goals while preserving school autonontyi and by 
developing comprehensive evaluation systems. Incentive programs are 
proposed as one means of supporting effective principals. (HC6) 
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IMPROVING CONDITIONS FOR PRINeiPMi EFFEef IVENESS 

From the education community to the world of scholarly research to the 
popular press, the last few years have seen a resurgence of attention to the 
Importance of principals for effective schools. Recently the Wall Str eet 
journal (Fehruary 23, 1983) featured a front page story on Baltimore prin- 
cipals. Newsweek responded to the report of the National Commission on 
Excellence In Education with a cover story stressing the principal's role in 
raising the expectation level of teachers and students (May 9, 1983, p* 53). 
In 1981 the Harvard Graduate School of Educasttibh established a Principal's 
Center. The 1983 meeting of the American Educational Research Association 
featured 25 sessions on principals, iip from 3 in 1978. 

States are TOvtng toward competency based certification requirements for 
principals and statewide administrator training academies* The Florida legis- 
lature has established and funded a Council on Educational Management^ with a 
mandate that includes identifying "...those competencies which characterize 
high-performing principals...- validating those competencies through research, 
and developing training, certification, selection, and compensation procedures 
that recognize and support those competencies (Florida H.Bi 1104) • Local dis- 
tricts are looking at assessment centers and behavioral approaches to princi- 
pal selection, .x»r to locally designed training and internship programs. 

The attention from the public, policymakers and the education practice cbnF 
munity Is matched by a growing body of research on principals' behavior and 
school effectiveness. the purpose of this paper is to begin to make some 
connections betweeti this accuffiulatlng research on effective principals and its 
implications for state and local policy. How can we use the research to 
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im;»r6ve the traliilxig aiid select Icn of principals, and to support the kind of 
principal leadership behaviors that we find in effective schooii? 



in negotiating the path frota research to policy or from research to prac- 
tice, there are numerous cautions to be invoked along the way* Much of the 
research has been at the elementary level; care is necessary in applying the 
findings to larger and more complex secondary schools. there are multiple 
methodological problems involving sample selection and research designs Most 
of the studies are cross sectional and cbrrelatibnal. They look at a particu- 
lar school at a particular point in time, but they lack the methbdb logical 
rigbr tb support statements of causality* 

Furthermore, the complexity of both the multiple roles of principals and 
of schools as organizations force certain design decisions bn researchers, 
often resulting in a focus on only some of the dimensions of the principal's 
role, or some parts bf the brganizatibn. These design decisions may affect 
the findings. We are likely to find what we are Ibbking fbr because we know 
where and how tb look for it. But in the questions we fall to ask or the 
places we fail tb Ibbk, we may neglect other possible explanations or equally 
important factors. 

The question of measures of either school effectiveness or principal effec- 
tiveness is a complex one. In their excellent discussion of methbdblbglcal 
issues In studying effective scbbbls^ Rbwan, Bbssert and Dwyer (April 1983) 
say: 



Past research has defined school effectiveness 
narrbwly as Instructional effectiveness and 
has measured this construct using standardized 
achievement tests. This approach ignores the 
variety of school goals and yields measures bf 
school effectiveness that are invalid and un- 
reliable^ 
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The question of prii^clpal effectiveness Is even more complex than that of 
school effect tvenesti^ for the scientific community hisis yet to develop either 
the theory or the resesrch mc:>thodoiogy to trace the Impact of managerial ac- 
tions on organizational productivity. In the case of schools, a multitude of 
other factors Intervene between the actions of the principal and any measures 
of school effectiveness* 

Tet despite methodological problems, the cumulative research is beglnnlrg 
to demonstrate some recurring patterns that may have important policy 
impiications. For the first time, we have solid descriptive data on what 
principals really do on a day-to-day basis, and we can use this knowledge to 
design training programs and to screen applicants. All of the factors 
consistently identified as characteristic of effective schools - strong 
administrative leadership, a school climate conducive to learning, a 
schoblwide emphasis on basic skills, high teacher expectations for student 
achievement, and systematic mbhitofing of pupil performance are either 
directly or indirectly related to the effectiveness of principals. And while 
much of the effective schools research discusses principals in rather general 
terms, several recent studies have looked specifically at jprlnclpals* 
behavior, these studies have begun to identify characteristics that seem to 
distinguish between more and less effective principals, linking behavior to 
some measure of results. 

We turn, then, to a review of the most important of these findings^ 
beginning with the descriptive work on principals* behavior, and moving to a 
more focused discussion of exnerging findings on effective principals. Then, 
using this data plus the small body of applied research on principal selection 
and training, we trace potential policy implications in the areas of program 
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Implemehtatlbn^ principal selection^ pre^servlce and In-service training i and 
district level organisation and management issues.^ 

friiicipal^ehavlor 

What do principals do? How do they spend their days and handle the myriad 
of competing demands on their time? Several recent studies have^ for the 
first time, provided detailed descriptions of principals* work* A number of 
these (Bermah 1981; Hartln 5 Wlllbwer 1981; Wlllbwer S Kmetz 1982) have 
adapted the methodology and categories developed by Henry Mtntzberg in his 
studies of business executives (Mintzberg 1973). While there are some limita* 
tlbns tb the methbd and the cbnceptlbn of managerial work on which It Is 
based, the technique enables researchers to syst^atlcally describe how prln-* 
clpals spend their time, and allows for some comparison to managers outside of 
education* 

Whether using Mintzberg^type methbdblbgles^ case studies i ethnbgraplilc ap- 
proaches, or some combination, the studies reap rematkably similar results, 
perhaps best summarized by Peterson's characterization of principals* work as 
brief, fragmented, and varied. In general^ the wbrk life bf principals Is. 
composed of many short, unplanned verbal interactions in the course bf a day* 
Elementary principals lii the Hbrrls study spent 80 percent of their workday In 

i This paper does not profess to be a comprehensive review bf research bn 
principals or on effective schools* The reader is referred to several re- 
cent exceirent reviews on these topics^ Including William Greenfield, Re- 
search on Public School Principals ; _ A Review and Recotitffletidatloas, paper 
prepared fbr Natlbnal Institute bf Educatlbiii June _1, 1982i Caroline 
Pefsell, E ffective Principals; What Db We Knbw frbm Various Edticatibflgl 
literatures, paper prepared for Natlbnal Institute bf Educatlbn^ June 1982; 
Gary Yukl, M a n a g e ri a l t ea der s hlp a nd the Effect i ve Pri ncipal ^ paper prepared 
for NIEj June 1982; and Steven Bossert, ''The Instructional Management Role 
of the Principal,- Education Administrative Quarterl y (18) ; 34 ^^ > 
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face-to-face interchanges vith staff, faculty » pupils and others, ah addition- 
al 8 percent of their time in telephone interactions^ and 12 percent oh desk 
work. A school day could consist of anyvhere from 50 to over 100 separate 
evehts, ahd as mahy as 400 separate ihteractlohs* 

the largest difference between Wiilower and Kiemetz*8 elementary prthct- 
pals and Martin and Willbwer*8 secondary principals was that secondary 
prihcipals speht relatively more of their time (17.3 percent) in scheduled 
meetings* Morris fouhd that eiemehtary prihcipals speht relatively more time 
with students (22 percent) than secondary principals (15 percent), although 
hbth spent more time with students than with any other groiip. And while 
Berman*8 female high school prihcipals showed a somewhat higher percentage of 
contacts initiated by others than did their male colleagues, as well as a 
higher percentage of contacts with supervisors and longer average durations 
for phohe calls ^ scheduled ahd uhscheduled meetings, the female principals 
generally had the same overall pattern of task performahce. 

Pither (1982) summarizes what we have learned from Mintzberg type studies ^ 
Admihistrative work is characterized by (1) a low degree of self-initiated 
tasks, (2) many activities of short duratloh, (3) discbhtlhuity caused by 
interruptions, (4) the superseding of prior plans by the needs of others ih 
the orgahizatibh, (5) face-to-face verbal contacts with one other person, (6) 
variability of tasks^ (7) ah extehsive network of individuals and groups, (8) 
a hectic and uhpredictable flow of work^ (9) humerbus uhlmpbrtaht decisions 
and trivial agendas, (10) few attempts at written communication, (11) inter- 
act Ibhs predominately with subordinates, (12) a preference for problems ahd 
thfbrmatibh that are specific (rather than general), concrete, sblvablit and 
currently pressing. 




While the findings of thes^ descriptive studies viii hardly surprise any- 
one who has ever been a princlpai, they are uiefui for several reasons. They 
nay eliminate one source of prof eselboal anxiety for Individual principals who 
vorry about living up to heroic ideals of leadership^ or of a rational and 
efficient work life. The studies provide a better understanding of the struc- 
ture of principals' vorfc> enabling lis to Identify some Important tensions be- 
tween the Ideal and the real* For example^ if it is true that the nature and 
pace of events often appear to control principals > rather than the other way 
around, how, then, do Boma priaclpali take charge and assume leadership? 

These descriptive studies also have implications for training. The 
preference for verbal conaminicatioti and concrete information, and the pattern 
of brief and varied activities, is In stark contrast to the textbooks and 
teaching style of most graduate edtxcatibn programs. 

In an important paper comparing writing about the principaiship by princi- 
pals and by non-principals (professors, consultants, and others), Barth and 
Deal (1982) found most of the academic literature to be: 

1* Theor et icai , eaphas izing concepts^ research, and ideas 
^Ich draw heavily from the behaviorai sciences^ 

2. Analytl cajl » encouraging principals to rearrange experience 
ii^^P jfiatiageabie and understandable pieces. 

3 . Ratlbtial i logical, and linear, encouraging the use of 
scientific methodology* 

4 . Usually ImpersonAl and neutral^ e^hastzing generaliza- 
tions over particular idiosyncracies of schools or the 
peculiarltieB and sentiments of Individual principals^ 

5. Often critical and judgmental about principals and their 
schools* 

6. Pr es cr lj> 1 1 ye * 

7. Focused on the instrumental leadership of the principal- 
ship, irlthcOTprehensive^ lists def Ini^ the role of the 
principal organized into various functions* 

8. Based on an orgattlgat^lonal linage of schopls vhlch enthaslzes 
themes of ratlotiallty, certainty, and orderliness. 

if this Is the material we use to prepare future principals ^ little 

wonder I given what ve nbvr knov of principals* actual work lives i that many are 
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iii-preparea. Similarly i If these are the assumptions that guide scholars In 
framing their research questions. It Is no surprise that very little of the 
research has been of value to practicing principals. 

The structure and nature of principals' work environment does not encbur^ 
age principals to write. They are too busy^ they are accustomed to verbal 
communicatibn modes, and their work is too varied and complex to convey with 
any accuracy. Barth and Deal^ in the relatively few samples of writing by 
principals they were able to find, were struck by the differences in logic, 
tbhe^ style, and substance between academic and practltibner writing. The 
characteristics bf writing by principals parallel the findings of the decrip- 
tlve studies of principals' work. In writing abbut their work, principals: 

1. Emphasize concrete , everyday experience. 

2. Capture and share experience through examples * stbries, 
and metaphbrs . 

3. Call attentibn tb the limits of r ation a l i ty regaraing life 
in schools and tb the fact that actions often precede 
knowledge or tmderstanding br even goals or purpose. 

4. Describe schools as human , embtibnal institutions. 

5. Show a reluctance to Rive advice about what bthers should 
dp in different settings. 

6. Characterizi leadership more a matter of luck and persist- 
ance than bf dramatic initiation of bold new ventures. 

7. See schools as ambigubus ^ chabtic» and diverse. 

These descriptionB of principals' work lives may be useful to improve 
principals' training and to better prepare them to function within their often 
fragmented and ambiguous wbrlds. Hbwever, the studies raise two Important 
issues. First, while such patterns are apparently cbrnmbn in much manager- 
ial work, are they the most effective work patterns fbr schbbl leadership? If 
nbt^ are there changes that can be made in the way educational institutions 
structure brganizatibnal relationships, define role expectations, and design 
Incentive systems tb create more effective work patterns for principals? 
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Second; since both nore and less effective principals tend to exhibit 
simtiar work activity patterns > ve must iook beyond the activity patterns to 
begin to identify those factors that distinguish effective principals. What 
ire findf in general^ is that effective prtnctpais have learned to be proactive 
within their work structure, to use their many Interactions to acquire useful 
data, and to analyze and process that data to accomplish their goals* 
Effective Principals 

One recent study looks specificaily at the competencies that distinguish 
high performing from average perfdrming elementary and secondary principals^ 
using student achievement as the primary criterion of principal effectiveness 
(Hubb, Lake, Shaaiman, 1982). Dividing the competencies into four clusters, 
researchers found six ''basic'* competencies cbmmbn to all principals in the 
study, and eight "optimal" competencies that seemed to axsttnguish acceptable 
performance from excellent performance. The basic competencies included 
commitment to school mission (purpose and direction cluster); concern for 
image of school, staff, students; participatory management style; tactical 
adaptability (consensus management cluster); coaching skills; and firmness in 
enforcing quality standards (quality enhancement cluster). 

Of the eight competencies distinguishing more effective principals i four 
were in the cognitive skills cluster. Hbre importantly^ there were no com- 
petencies from this cluster that were common to all principals. Clearly, this 
is an area where carefully designed training could improve effectiveness. The 
cognitive optimal competencies identified were mbhitdring^ ability to 
recognize patterns ^ perceptual objectivity; analytical ability. The other 
optimal competencies were sense of control, persuasiveness, coultment to 
quality, and focused involvement in change. 
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Role Ambiguity 

A nomber of studies have confirmed the ambiguity of the principal's role* 
Even the most effective principals, according to the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals* (NASSP 1978) survey » consider ambiguity and con- 
fiictittg role demands to be a major source of frustration in their jobs* 
Principals often do not even know why they were selected for their positions 
(Baltzell and Detitler 1982) , so they may be unclear about the kind of leader- 
ship behavior expected of them. 

Reflecting these ambiguous role expectations ^ principals* self '-evaluations 
of their petfdfmatice do not agree with the evaluations of their supervisors or 
their staffs. Using 15 performance dimensions of principals* wbrk^ Schmitt) 
found that the intercorreiations between self-ratings and the ratings of 
either teachers, support staff, or supervisors, were generally very low, much 
lower than the intercbrrelatibns between any of the other groups. The lowest 
correlations were in curriculum progress^ directing student behavior^ and 
interpersonal effectiveness. 

In bther words > principals see their own perfbrmance very differently than 
do their staffs or their supervisors* this difference could reflect the lack 
of agreement about what principals ought to do and to whom they should be re- 
spbnsive when they encounter multiple and cdnflicting demands. It also dem- 
onstrates the Importance for districts to set up feedback mechanisms to give 

2 The dlmeiisloiiB used by Schmltt (1982), in their evaluation of the NASSP As- 
sessment Center, were as fblldws: curriculum bbjectives, curriculum progr- 
ess^ supervision bf student activitieSi participatibn in student be- 
havior, staff evaluation, developmental activities ^ cbimminlty relations i 
interpersonal effectiveness^ community relations ^ cbbrdinatibn with dis- 
trtets, fiscal management^ maintenance of school plants structures cbnF 
mutticatibn* 
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principals accurate data on their bim peffbriance and the perception of that 
perforiiance by others; and role descriptions that provide a clear » cooimon 
basis for assessing principals* performance* 

Yet within this aibignotts context of conflicting demands j effective prin- 
cipals have a vision of their schools and of their role in mafctng that vision 
a reality. Through Information sensing and problem solving skills, they 
manage the goal setting activities in their schools and generate commitment to 
those goals. They take the initiative, model appropriate behaviors, and cbir- 
muhicate their expectations to students, staff, and community^ Their resource 
allocation and management decisions reflect their vision and their knowledge 
concerning effective teaching and curricuiar practices. They use whatever 
resources they can to create incentives and rewards for appropriate behavior ^ 
and consider the instructional implications of their management decisions. 
They understand the importance of symbolic leadership and of the organiza- 
tional and institutional setting in which they operate. Though they exhibit a 
wide range of personal leadership styles, effective principals are likely to 
have a clear sense of their own strengths and weaknesses^ high energy levels, 
strong communication, analytic, and human relations skills, and a high toler- 
ance for stress* 
Goal Settings Behavibra 

Effective schools require a sense of purpbse and direction provided by 
well-developed and clearly articulated goals. To be successful in managing 
the gbal setting prbcess and achieving consensus and commitment among staffs 
the principal first must have a vision of where the school is going, based on 
values that are publically articulated. The effective principal uses well- 
developed analytic and intellectual skills to guide staff in the process of 
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Identifying aiid analyzing prdblems, and political and managerial skills to 
resolve conflict and make the planning process work (Haiiasse 1982)* 

The importance of this personal vision of the school as a whole is a re- 
curring theme in studies of effective principals. On the basis of case 
studies of eight effective principals i Blumberg and Greenfield (1980) con- 
cluded that the three comibn elements of effectiveness are vlsloni initiative i 
and r esour cef uiness s 

While they seem to hold fairly idiosyncratic perspectives toward 
their work world and while these viewpoints appeared to condition 
their manner and style of behaviors as principals, all eight were 
also (1) desiring and eager to Jhelr schools over in "t heir- 

image, (2) proactive and quick to as8cm« the initiative^ and re- 
sourceful in being able to structure their roles jmd the denands on 
their time in a manner that permitted them to purstae irtiat might be 
teraed their personal objectives as principals (p. 201). 

Bossert (1983) studied five principals with vastly differing leadership 
modes, yet all had some kind dif working theory that guided their actions, and 
all believed that their activities did affect instruction and student learn- 
ing. Huff (1982) talked about high sense of personal efficacy ^ commitment to 
quality, and focus. Johnson (1981) concluded that even in the strongest union 
districts, teachers supported principals who provided direction, leadership, 
and high standards. 

Whether called vision, goal setting, or theory in action ^ a clear image of 

_ £ _ 

their schools helps effective principals set priorities so that they are not 

consumed by the organizatibral maintenance requirements of the jobi Further- 
more, in high^achieving compared to low^achieving schools, principals em- 
phasize instruction as the most i^ortant goal of the school. The basis for 
instructional leadership requires goals that are conceived in terms of student 
achievement. In schools with high-achieving students, both principals and 
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teachers hold high expectations » while in lovr-achieviiig schools they hold low 
expectations (Brobkbver 1979). 

The importance of this goal setting function is supported by other re- 
search on effective managers. Kbtter (1982) found activity patterns of 
effective general managers to be similar to those of principals, (i*e., much 

time spent with others, much of the day unplanned) • He summarized their two 

_____/_ 

most important challenges as: (1) figuring G^ut what to do despite unccr- 
taintyi diversity^ and a great deal of information; and (2) getting things 
done through a large and diverse set of people, over most of whom they had 
little direct control* Successful general managers spend their first six 
months in a job gathering information and developing networks • Then^ using 
that information, they establish their agendas and begin to implement them 
through their networks* Vaill (1982) discusses the importance of ''purposing" 
in hlgh-^perfbrmlng systems. Purposing is "that continuous stream of actions 
by an organization's formal leadership that has the effect of inducing 
clarity, consensus, and commitment regarding the organization's basic pur- 
poses." Leaders of high performing systems put in extraordinary amounts of 
tlmei have strong feelings about the attainment of the system's purposes ^ and 
focus on key issues and variables i 

To review, then, the goal setting behavior of effective principals in- 
volves: ^ 

(1) A personal vision of their school as they want it to be at some point 
in the future. 

(2) The development of an agenda of actions toward the impleKntation of 
that vision. 

(3) Hanagement of the goal setting process to generate commitment to the 
vision on the part of all participants in the school community. 
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(4) Expert Information sensing and analysts skills » used to develop 
agendas, inbnltbr prbgramSy and provide feedback. 



the Information sensing activities* 

Underlying the Idea of goal setting Is an implicit assumption that leader- 
ship implies change. All of the research on effective principals Involves 
moving a school tovard a vision of ^at could be rather than maintaining what 
is. We do not extol the virtues of great leaders whose prime achievement has 
been maintaining the status quo. Yet there are multiple pressures on princi- 
pals to emphasize organizational maintenance activities rather than to risk 
change. Furthermore * we cannot have principals with well developed personal 
visions of where their schools ought to go without also accepting a fair 
measure of building level autbn^y. We must allow principals to use their 
information sensing skills to set appropriate agendas for their particular 
circumstances . 

Research on educational change suggests that effective principals may, in 
fact, need two types of vision: a vision of their school and of their own 
role in that school; plus a vision of the change process itself - a framework 
within which to act on a dally basis and against i^ich to assess effects. Edu- 
cational policy makers need to understand this link between leadership and 
change. If they are serious about supporting effective principals^ they must 
be prepared for principals who may be "boat rockers," not satisfied to keep a 
low profile and maintain the status quo. 



Once they have developed their agendas^ effective principals take the 
initiative in implementing their vision, in spite of the reactive nature of 



(5) Timely use of conflict management and problem solving, as dictated by 
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their work ewiroSenti effective principals are proactive In viewing them- 
selves as leaders and believing in their ability to Influence situations. 
Tfiey adopt strategies to confront and inanage problems rather than avoid them 
(Blumberg and ereenfleid 1980). While some principals may see themselves as 
having little authority or discretion of their own, caught In the middle 
between district regulations and constraints and the needs of their students 
and staffs, several studies have found that the authority of the principal's 
office depends heavily on the use that principals are able and Willing to make 
of the decision-making opportunities that do exists 

Morris (1981) concluded that principals are largely free to shape their 
jobs In their own image* Principals use discretionary decision opportunities 
to maintain their school sites in acceptable equilibrium With the 
brganlzatlbnal environment ^ balancing expectations of school fiprbvement and 
change against expectations of organizational stability and control. They use 
discretion to achlei 2 an appropriate balance In instructional Improvement. 
They attest to upgrade staff quality but prevent staff conflict. Similarly* 
discretion helps them achieve a balance between community involvement and 
maintaining control over outside influences. Working at the boundary between 
school and cbmmunity, principals shape community and parent expectations, 
channel parent participation into acceptable, nondisruptive avenues of 
service, and disarm vbiatlle critics. 

Perhaps the most interesting use of discretion is "creative insubbrdina- 
tl5n," the wisdom of knowing where and how to disobey. In order to protect the 
integrity and working rhythm of the local school. Balancing the need to 6b^ 
serve bureaucratic chains of command against the need to dilute the dehumaniz- 
ing effects of liiq>ersosal decisionmaking, principals make gentleman's 
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agreements, plan to be delinquent on deadlliiesi follow Instructions too 
literally I or deliberately misunderstand orders* Such maneuvers help princi- 
pals improve their school's competitive position in the distribution of power 
and resources, and enable them to keep the educational program of their school 
operating (Hbrris 1981^. However ^ they also lead us to question policies and 
procedures that compel effective principals to creative insubordination in 
order to work in the best interests of their students* 

Discretionary decisionmaking requires sound judgment and effective cbm^ 
muhication and interpersonal skills* Effective principals continually communi- 
cate their high escpectations to students and staff* Two norms of behavior 
that have an important impact on school success are cbllegiability - the 
notion that the work of teachers is shared wbrk» and continuous impfbvement - 

the expectation that teacher improvement in instructional practice is contin- 

__ _ ___ 

udusy rather than being exclusive to beginning teachers* Schools with these 

nbrms are characterized by cbntinubus stasif f intefactibn regarding the practice 
of teaching, and continuous analysis, evaluation and experimentation with 
instructional practices (Little 1981). 

Little (1981) identified fbur ways that building principals influence the 
establishment bf these norms in a school, first, they announce clear expecta- 
tions for all staff to be knowledgeable about effective practices, and to 
participate in instructional improvement efforts* Secbndi they mbdel the 
nbrms by participating in instructibnal imprbvement effbrts themselves. 
Thirds they selectively distribute resources to reward teachers who are effec- 
tive and who continuously try to improve* Finally, they protect teachers who 
are trying new practices from cbmpeting demands bn their time and frbm pre- 
mature assessments bf newly acquired skills* 
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Effective principals i theiii are proactive. They take initiative, assume 
leadership i ei^and their own discretion, and communicate their high expect a^ 
tlons to staff, students, and eomaiunity* At the same time, they are also 
expert in the day^tb-^day management of the enterprise • We turn next to two 
aspects of management; the overall management of the resources and environment 
of the school, and the more specific management practices that directly affect 
instruction. 
Management Behaviors 

Effective principals are resourceful managers, they use their discretion 
to identify and develop resources for their schools and manage these resources 
to reflect and support their own agendas. Their personal vision guides them 
in setting priorities so they are not consumed by the brganizatibnal main-* 

tenance requirements of their Jobs. For example, in the 1978 NASSP survey of 

* 

high schbbl principals^ the subset bf 60 effective principais came much closer 
to using their time as they thought they should than did the randbmly selected 
principals (Gorton and Mclntyre 1978)^ 

Effective principals seem able to satisfy brganizationai maintenance de- 
mands either by using a small portion of their persbnal time and energy i br by 
capitalizing on the capability of other personnel (Biumberg and Greenfield 
1980. By identifying the strengths and potentials in their staffs, they 
provide learning bppbrtunities and develbpmental eicperiences, while simultan"- 
eously accomplishing necessary organizational maintenance functions ^ develop- 
ing human resources, and freeing their own time to concentrate on high 
prlbrity activities. 

A nimber of researchers (Ytsfcl, 1982) (Newberg and Glathbrn 1982) suggest 
the validity of Kerr and Jermier*8 (1978) substitutes for leadership model. 
Substitutes for leadership include any characteristic^i of subordinates, task 
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or organization that ensure suBordinates will clearly understand their roles » 
know how to do the work, be highly motivated, and be satisfied with the job* 
These substitutes make leader behavior unnecessary and redundant^ By 
intuitively applying this theory^ effective principals may make decisions 
about Where to use their limited resources and personal energy. 

Perdeii (1982) Identifies four recurring management features that char^ 
acterlze effective principals ^ creating order and discipline, marshaling 
resources, using time well, and evaluating results • Creating order and disci*- 
pllne are aspects of the larger area of school climates Effective principals 
take responsibility for creating an orderly, fair, and consistent work 
enviroment in their schools (Safe Schools Study 19785. They set standards 
of high expectations and a tone of respect for teachers and students* Effec- 
tive principals cultivate good learning conditions by managing the "psychic 
ambiance" of the school co^unity^ setting schedules^ managing building main- 
tenance, regale :lng movement in the building, obtaining instructional 
materials^ and serving as a buffer between teachers and parents. They create 
a system for administering discipline In the school and serve as a concrete 
representation of the authority behind the rules and names (Hbrrls 1981) • 
Instructional Hanagement 

There are other management activities that more directly affect actual 
classroom instruction* Promoting positive Instructional outcomes requires 
school management decisions on a wide variety of school practices to be made 
on the basis of etudent learning goals and factors which promote conditions 
for effective Instruction In classrooms. Decision-making, resource alloca- 
tion, and interaction irtth staff irtth regard to Issues such as the asslgtimeiit 
of students to teachers and classrooms, the scheduling and time allocated to 
Instruction and other activities, staff proposals for experimentation and 
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innovation, choices regarding staff development activities, observation and 
evaiiiatlbn of Instructional staff i discipline aiid behavior policies, etc*, 
will all be based, to the extent possible, on Judgments regarding conditions 
required for effective instruction (Cohen and Manasse 1982) • Principals also 
directly affect instruction in the developoent of school vide evaluation and 
feedback systems to monitor and assess pupil progress. 

While much of the effective schools research emphasizes the direct tn^ 
structlbnal role of principals (in classrooms supervising teachers), others 
(Armor 1976, Bossert 1981) use a more indirect model of instructional manage- 
ment. Bussert identifies the structural characteristics most tnfluerf.t^il in 
effective schools as time on taski class size and composition, grouping, 
curriculum, evaluation^ and task characteristics. 

Perhaps the most important distinction to make regarding supervision is 
between stimulating the goals and monitoring the outcomes of the instructional 
program, and dictating the means by which these goals will be accomplished* 
Teachers appreciate principals who consistently emphasize educational objec- 
tives and who offer support and resources for attaining those objectives i 
However, doubts exist concerning the effects of closely supervising the tech- 
niques of teaching (eSPM, Winter 1982). 

Judging from the current research base, there is a growing consensus that 
the curriculum and instructional program in effective elementary schools 
more tightly coupled than in less effective schools (Cohen 1983). This means 
that school goals, grade level and ciassro^ instructional objectives, instruc- 
tional content and activities, and measures of pupil performance, are all 
carefully aligned (Edwards, 1979; Brbbkbver 1978; Wellisch 1978; Levine and 
Starki 1983). Students are exposed to a well brdered and fbcused curriculum, 
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and the Instructional efforts of teachers and other Instructional staff are 
consistent and cumulative- 
Sygitelic^ Leaderghlp^ 

Such tight cbupilng of eiementary school Instructidnai programs cbntrasts 
with the more general view of schools as loosely coupled systems (Veick 1976^ 
1982) • This approach suggests that schools and school systems differ from 
tradltl lai models of bureaucratic organizations In lacking at least one of 
the characteristics of tightiy coupled systems. They may lack rules ^ lack 
agreement on What the rules are, lack inspection systems to monitor compii-* 
ancei or lack feedback to Improve compliance. In schools, systems of control 
and communlcatlbn are less formal and less hierarchical^ and the linkages 
between and among the levels of the organization are much looser* 

Much of the goal setting and information sensing behavior of effective 
principals can be viewed as movement toward tighter coupling In the school 
organization. Effective principals recognize that, while loose structure 
facilitates flexibility, novel solutions, and professional autonomy, loosely 
coupled systems are also more eltisivei less tangible, and harder to administer 
(Weick 1982) • In order to tie loosely coupled systems together ^ effective 
principals make full use of symbol managements 

According to Weick, effective administrators centralize the system on key 
values and decentralize everything else. They pay close attentidn to the 
issues on which people agree, and use rituals, symbols^ slogans^ and selective 
centrallzatidn to hold the system together. The administrator f^o manages 
symbols spends a lot of time one-on^dnei constantly remlndiag people of the 
central vision, monitoring its application^ and teaching people to interpret 
what they are doing in a common language, this is consistent with both the 
descriptive studies of principal behavior and with the reseatch on effective 
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schools* Since tndtvtdosi teachers are pretty much in control of the teaching 
activities In their own cla88rddcis» it Is up to the principal to set goals for 
tlie school as a vhole^ to achieve sonie cbnseoius ambiig staff about these gdais 
and priorities, to manage the school envlro^ent in such a way that teachers 
and students can do the work necessary to achieve these goals, and to monitor 
the system and provide feedback on Its progress. 

Deal and Ceiotti (1980) cbnflmed the difficulty of traditional admlnis-^ 
tratlve approaches to affecting methods of classroom instruction, and 
focused^ instead^ on the iise of symbdiic leadership to influence what happens 
10 classrooms. They suggest that principals use the "myths'* that give schools 
a special mission or status^ provide rituals in which diverse viewpoints can 
be negotiated into shared dUtlodks, encourage opportunities for cbiiective 
fellbvship, and capitalize on theslr infotmal clout to influence classrddm 
activities by offering advice and sappbrti 
Personal Characteristics 

Given the orgahizatlboal coinplexlty of schools » the ambiguity and conflict- 
itig expectations of the principal's role, the fragmented and varied nature of 
the work structure, and the Intensity of the demands bn principals, what db we 
Iknov about the personal characteristics of effective principals? 

Effective principals tend to have high energy levels ^ work long hours, be 
good listeners and observers and skilled infbrmatibn processors » have well- 
developed escpressive and Interpetaoiial skills and high stress tolerance* But 
Greenfield (1982) concludes that researchers know very little about the 
backgrounds of principals^ their personality bflentatlbns and other individual 
characteristics, or about the relationship between such factors and Job 
performance • 
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the NASSP Assessment Center evaluates prlnclpai candidates In 12 areas: 
problem analysis, judgment, leadership and organizational ability^ decisive-* 
nesSi iensitivityi range of Interests and personal motivation^ stress toler- 
ance, educational values, oral and written communications. Schmitt*8 (1982) 
validation study of the Assessment Center found that range of Interests ^ 
personal motivation nnd stress tolerance were correlated with only one aspect 
of principals* wbrk^ community relations; and the educational values dimension 
was relevant only for the single task dimension of staff development and 
evaluation* 
Leadership Style 

there is no conclusive data on leadership style. All of the studies have 
ifbund a wide range in personal style among effective principals. Thomas 
(19785 found directive and facilitative principals to be equally effective in 
implementing alternative programs^ though both styles were more effective than 
administratively oriented principals. Johnson (1981) found demdcfatic and 
authdritarian principals equally successful in managing collective bargaining 
agreements, but laiisez-f aire principals who gave teachers tod much power were 
criticized. Hargrove (1981) concluded that highly successful principals 
followed an -authoritative demdcratic^ leadership style, striking a balance 
between openness and decisiveness. 

Hall (1983) found initiators and managers superior to respdnders as change 
facilitators. Responders saw their primal role as administrators; they did 
not articulate ifiiture visions of their school, and made decisions in terms of 
iTOedtate circumstances rather than long-range goals. Initiators, on the 
other hand, seized the lead, had strong beliefs about what good schools should 
be like, made decisions in relation to long-term goals. Hanagers varied 
between the other two styles; in general, they saw that basic jobs were done 
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and they effectively Implemented central office Initiatives i but they rarely 
initiated movement Beyond the bastci of what via imposed* 

Bossert (1983) used the concept of mode, and found it to be highly per- 
sonallstlc, varied^ and closely associated with principal characteristics. 
Choice of mode is important because it can limit the range of effective 
behaviors in a given situation. Inconsistent modes and activities can cancel 
each other (Sergibvanni 1979) and alter subordinates* perceptions of princi- 
pals* effectiveness (Hiskel^ 1977). What seentb most important is not the 
particular mode chosen, but the principal* s awareness of his or her dominant 
mode, and understanding of conditions that indicate the use of secondary 
modes. 



Just as the research is not definitive about the personal characteristics 
of effective principals! neither arc the findings conclusive about the rela- 
tive impact of different organizational and environmental contexts « Some 
studies fail even to identify basic demographic or social characteristics of 
the schools they examined* 

Much rf the research has focused on eiementary principals in schools with 
students from lover socio-economic groups who are achieving at higher levels 
than would be expected. We need to question whether some of these findings 
might be related to the smaller size and clearer understanding of task of 
elementary (as opposed to secondary) schools ^ or to the stylistic preferences 
and behavior patterns of parents, teachers i and studects from lower SES 
groups* There are virtually no studies of similarities and differences among 
school levels^ comparative analyses of large and small schools, or attention 
to the impact of external school enviro^ents on principals (Greenfield 1982^* 
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Lortle (1983) suggests that the role set of principals may differ by SES 
level. Principals In lower status subsurbati elementary schools are pre- 
occupied vlth discipline Issues ^ and have more problematic relationships with 
faculty. Aa effective principal in a lower status setting must be able to 
deal with discipline and not lose the capacity to be a leader. At the upper 
SES end I oil the other hand^ principals must mediate relationships between 
demanding parents and teachers. Principals in these higher level settings 
tend to be more open to group activities and participatory decisionmaking* 
Thus, a major determinant of principal behavior may be the SES level of the 
school cosmiDityt rather than other personal of situational variables. We may 
be calling certain behaviors characteristic of effective principals when they 
are. In fact, prlinarlly adaptive behaviors for certain settings. 

There are other ehvifdnmental variables that may be Impdftaht. Various 
situational leadership theories (Bersey and Blanchafd 1977, tuki 1:981;, Stewart 
1976) suggest that effective leader behavior varies with characteristics such 
as the nature of the particular task, the level of competence and maturity of 
the staff, the age, size and structure of the bfganizatidn. For example, 
principals of large secondary schools have a more complex management task but 
also have more human and other resources available to them. Effective be- 
havior for then may involve delegating certain tasks that. In a smaller 
setting, a principal would do personally* Thus, we must be cautious about 
setting standards for time spent In classroom evaluations, for example. We 
cannot make general statements about particular activities or leadership 
styles that are aatversaiiy true of effective principals. 

It Is cieari however, that while the research may have neglected important 
ehvlrbnmehtal and contextual variables ^ effective principals certainly attend 
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to them. Effective principals trnderstand their boundary ^ spaniiliig role^ both 
vlthln the school district and in the eommunity at large* They use their 
pbsltlbii In the district hierarchy to acquire Information thrwgh Informal 
cramunication chamels and to influence district level decisions* Their 
awareness of coiniminlty and district politics enables them to assess which way 
to tilt the balance of their own schools i and to sense when to bend policy, 
bypass procedures^ or expand their own discretion (Horrls 1980). While 
prlticlpais are aware of the constraining Influences of their communities, they 
also realize that the school community can provide resources that are not 
otherwise available (Bbssert 1983). 

The institutional context of a school - the district level policies and 
procedures is especially important lii terms of resource allocation 

decisions and Incentive and reward systems* For one things principals can be 
more effective if they have some authority over the allocation of resources in 
their bwii schools* According to Lortie (1983), principals* prestige with 
faculties depends to a large extent bn their ability to obtain necessary 
resources* More importantly i principals need local discretion to allbcate 
resources within their own schools in a way that supports and rewards ap- 
prbpriate staff and student behavibrs* District pbiicles such as school site 
budgeting and building level school Impfbvement dbllars siippbrt principals* 
providing resources for them to use as incentives in their own sdibbls. Ron-* 
mbnetary aspects of the institutibnai setting can also support principals* 
Teachers look to principals for prbtectibiii and in exchange ^ give pi^incipals 
their loyalty i District policies that enhance principals* overall prestige 
and credibility also enhance their ability to be infiaentlal in their own 
buildings • 
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Bossert foiitid that principais reacted positlveiy to federal and state 
prbgramii despite cbmjpialiits about paperwork and qualifications) because 
participation in such programs translates into increased ioaterial and htman 
resources* On the other hand, principals* responses to district level pro-* 
grams (that bfteii come with no dbiiars attached) ranged from skepticism about 
the intrusion of the central office into the local business of the schbol^ tb 
volunteering the entire school staff's participation in special programs* 

Tb review, much of the research on effective schools and effective princl-* 
pals has been in urban elementary settings^ sb we must exercise cautibn in 
applying the findings to other settings. Recent work has begun to demonstrate 
the importance of context, particularly SES level, in understanding the be- 
havior bf principals. A principal whb is effective in bne setting may not be 
effective in another, depending on comsunity caract eristics and expectations^ 
staff characteristics, etc. Finally district wide incentive and reward sys- 
tems, resource alllbcatibn decisibnsi and symbbls and rituals, as well as the 
principal's own skill in bbundary^spanntng functions ^ influence prncipal 
effectiveness. 
Implicatibns fbr Pblicy 

We turn, finally, to the gaps between our growing knbwledge bf effective 
principal behavior and the practices now prevalent in many school districts. 
Despite some weaknesses in the research base, we have a fairly accurate under- 
standing bf the structure bf principals* wbrk and the nature bf schbbls as 
organizational systCTS, and some emerging patterns regarding the behavibr bf 
effective principals. How can school districts and state agencies use this 
research tb imprbve cbnditibns fbr principal effectiveness? How do wc train, 
select, support, and remtrd educational leaders with visibn^ initiative, and 
resourcefulness; knowledgeable about the technical work of schooling, yet 



skiiifui at managing conflict ^ handling political situations ^ and developing 
huioan resources? Where do we find principals who can convey their vision to a 
comiiiunityi manage goal setting and comslitinent generation processes, build 
consensus ^ and function as houndafj spanners across multiple organizational 
lines? How do we screen out those idtose poor human relations skills or lack 
of creativity make them unlikely candidates for iuccess in the position? 

This section will look at four significant areas in which the research has 
important implications for policies to support effective principals - program 
implementation, principal selection, training (both pre-servlce and in- 
service)^ and district level organizational and i^anagement issues* 



The findings are quite conclusive regarding the key role of principals in 
effective impliementatibn of any change strategy- Yet when we examine much 
past school improvement legislation we find curriculum improvement ^ teacher 
training, university/school district collaborative projects, but rarely do we 
see an active role for principals as part of the change strategy. Based on 
what we now know, we should write principals into any new program legislation, 
recognizing their importance in the overall priorities and goal setting 
processes of a school. 

However^ we should also heed Fullan^s (1982) warning that principals who 
operate mainly as administrators and as ad hoc crisis managers are not effec- 
tive in helping to bring about changes in their schools* In other wbrds^ ^en 
new programs are implemented effectively, principals have had an important 
role* But not all principals are effective change agents. Effective iiq>lemen- 
tation in schools i^ere principals are not effective change agents requires 
different strategies. The principal must still be reckoned with, but more as 
a supporting force than as the primary change agent. There is emerging 
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evidence that visionary leader? may be of two types - those who have a vision 
of their organization and how It should look, or those who understand organi- 
zational processes well enough to provide space and support to the other 
visionaries in their schools (Hanasse 1983). However ^ a third and more diffi- 
Cttit situation is that in i^ich the leader lacks the vision or skills of a 
change agents and also lacks any awareness of his or her leadership weak- 
nesses. 

New program legislation can be written to provide principals the incentive 
and the training opportunity to develop their leadership skills, thus, pro- 
gram implementation can serve as a mbtivatibn for principals' own professional 
development. The skills most important for effective program implement at ion - 
decisionmaking, cbiiflict resolution, giving and receiving feedback, time man- 
agement, oral and written cbmmunicatibn^ delegating and monitoring authority 
(Roaenblum and Jastrzab 1980) are the same skills requisite fbr effective 
principals in general. But, program implementation strategies also need tb 
consider Fullan's cautibn that principals cannot become experts in ail subject 
areas, and that, particularly in large schbbls^ principals have great demands 
on their time. Under these conditions the most effective role fbr principals 
may be that of facilitator or coordinator of change, rather than direct 
leader. 

Continued research on the implementation of chasinge leads iis tb recommend 
use bf a differentiated approach, depending upon the style of the principal. 
Using the Hall's (1983) definitibns bf principal style, strategies with 
initiator principals need to provide adequate infbrmatibnj resburces and 
authbrity fbr these principals to use in their own schools i Initiators are 
unlikely to support prbgram implementation unless they view the change (and 
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the external resources It brings) as useful in meeting their own goals for 
their schools* 

On the other hand, impleientation strategies with respbndbr principals may 
require more conscious attention to working around, But not ignoring, the 
principal* Here, Hall's (19835 discovery Of the consigliere's role nay Be 
especially important, the consigiiere is a second change facilitator who, in 
addition to the principal, plays an influential role in every change event. 
The role may he filled by a teacher, an assistant principal, an area or 
district level specialist, but in every case^ the consigliere's role is as 
active as or more active than the principal's role in change. 

Finally, research on change points to the building as the appropriate 
level for any change effort* As more and more states implement school improve- 
ment legislation, they should view these programs as an opportunity to provide 
the incentive structure and resources at the local school level for the goal 
setting, commitment generatibhj planning, and development practices that effec- 
tive principals use in realizing their vision of their schools. 
Selection 

t: Baitreil and Dentler ilSSih In their recently completed study 



of the selection of school principals, found "widespread reliance on localis- 
tic nbtibhs bf 'fit' br 'image'" as centrally impbrtant in almbst all bf their 
randomly selected districts. 3 Districts had deeply held images bf "good 
principals," images that were widely shared by central adminstrators, parents 
and principals themselves. Frequently, this fit seemed tb rest on personal 



3 Phase 1 of the study describes common practices in principal selection in 
ten randomly sampled districts. Phase 2 fbcuses on describing and char- 
acterizing promising alternatives to common practice. 
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perceptions of a certain Belf-confldence and asiertlveness, or an embodtment 
of community vaiaes and methods of operation. 

Rarely could top decisionmakers speak Witfi precision of selection cri- 
teria, or what educational leadership meant, and even aore rarely was any 
precision specified In wilting. Baltzell and Dentler concltxde that, in spite 
of rhetoric to the contrary, educational leadership U generally not a well 
specified or widely applied criterion for selecting principals. On the one 
hand, specific educational leadership skills are seldom articulated as part 6f 
crlterlal statanents. On the other hand, when prbfesslbnallsm competes with 
image and fit, the latter seem to be favored unless exceptional circumstances 
prevail. 

Symbolic Value; Although Baltzell and Dentler found the selection process 
in action to depart profoundly from the Idealized twdei, they also confirmed 
the Importance of the process and the widespread symbolic value placed on it. 
Principals appear to draw their sense of mission in sighificant degree from 
their selection experience. Without clearly articulated criteria ind reasons 
for the final einplbyment declalcn, principals may wonder exactly why they were 
appointed, and may subsequently feel undercut in their leadership roles. Hany 
people observe a principal appointment closely, as perhaps the most visible 
action a superintendent takes. The way the process Is structurec' and 
implemented communicates the values and operational style of the district. 
Trust and confidence are enhanced if the process is perceived to be faitj 
accessible, open and professional. The opposite perception leads to negative 
reverberations throughout the system. 

Baltzell and Dentler 's findings, viewed in the context of what we know 
about effective principals j raise some serious concerns abont school district 
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policies and procesges for selecting principals. Effective principals have a 
vision of their schools^ communicate and generate commitment to that vision^ 
and gradoaily move their schools tovard impl^entlng it. If schools and 
school systems are loosely coupled organizations, agreement on goals and 
values takes on added Importance ^ yet many school districts neglect this 
opportunity to make a public and symbolic statement of what they stand for. 
School districts need to make explicit their criteria for selecting 
principals. If they are to move toward an Instructional cbmpbtient In their 
definition of principal effectiveness^ they need to clearly articulate 
selection and evaluation criteria that reflect that definition. Further^ 
having articulated what they expect from their principals, districts need to 
provide feedback to both successful and unsuccessful principal candidates i and 
to use the same criteria in designing meaningful and congruent performance 
appraisal systems. 

Behavioral Measures : Having articulated expectations regarding principal 
performance, districts need to develop behavioral measares to use In selecting 
principals. Phase 2 of the Baltzell and Dentler study looked at three types 
of Innovative selection practices (In five districts) that addressed t^o 
needs. One was the need for mare information on behavioral or performance mea- 
sures of candidates; the other was the need to sharpen criteria! statements, 
particularly lii the area of educational leadership skills. These Innovations 
were assessment centers^ internships^ and "exemplary conventional" districts 
-those districts that use neither an assessment center nor an internship, but 
were nominated because they "do It well." While these represented three very 
different selection procedures from a technical viewpoint i the researchers 
noted several significant similarities among these Innovative districts. 
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These similarities also represented critical differences from the phase 1 
districts ) crltlcaiiy ilgtilf leant hecatiie they appeared to produce divergent 
results in terns of leadership merits equity i legitimacy » and efficiency^ 
First, all of the phase 2 districts had substantially sharpened their selec- 
tion criteria^ ilnkltig them strongly to merit standards . Second^ all of the 
phase 2 districts devoted considerable '^e and energy to developing and 
maintaining a ready 4>ool of tested applicants. The steps leading to applicant 
status were chalienglng, carefuliy prepared, aiid Invbived complex standards 
for establishing eligibility. Thirds through a sort of ripple effect , more 
rigorous selection procedures spread to other administrative positions in the 
district* Fourth, screening process in these districts were marked rigor, 
intensity carefully layered steps and an elaborated scoring and rating 
systems. Candidates had a great sense of passing through a "weeding out" 
sequence, with some candidates cut at each screening point. Fltiaiiy, while 
superintendents retained final control of principal selection in all 
districts, in the i^ovative districts they appeared to rely heavily on the 
data provided by the process and to share their authority more widely and 
easily. 

As we have learned wore abbttt the essential skills of effective princi- 
pals, it has become increasingly Important that selection processes screen out 
applicants lacking certain skills that research on human learning indicates 
are partlculary difficult to teach *- human relations skills^ personal resource- 
fulness, creativity. Current selection procedures rarely incorporate oppor- 
tunities to actually observe candidates in the kinds of activities essential 
to effective leadership^ nor do school districts generally design prbfesslbn- 
al growth opportunities that give potential principals practice in these 
essential skiiisi Too bften^ for example, assistant principals function 
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priaiariiy as disciplinarians » getting little practice at instractional super- 
vlslbiii community relations i or schbdl-^vlde management skills. 

Internshtps represent one approach to developing career ladders that pro- 
vide appropriate apprenticeship activities and screening opportunities. In- 
ternships represent both a training and a selection solution, but the specifi- 
cation of clear developmental career steps leading to the prlnclpalshlp can 
also occur without a formal internship program. And, in fact, the ""exemplary 
cotiventlbnal" districts of the Baltzell and Dentler study, even without 
internships or assessment centers^ had publically articulated career ladders • 



servers lii the behavioral evaluation of aspiring educational administrators as 
they perform tasks designed to empirically measure their skills • The NASSP 
Assessment Center evaluates candidates on 12 dimensions: problem analysis, 
judgment, drganlzatlonal ability, declslvetiess, leadership, sensitivity, 
stress tolerance^ oral cdmmunlcatibn^ written cbnimunlcatlbn, range of 
interests i personal motivation^ educational values* 

Over a two-day period, 12 candidates complete various exercises and stmu- 
iatibns (i.e., In-basket exercises, leaderless group activities, fact-finding 
and stress tests) ^ under the constant observation bf 6 trained assessbrs. 
After the candidates have completed the activities, assessors discuss their 
perfbrmance and assign each candidate a summary score based on the evidence 
provided by the assessors* reports. Each candidate receives both a written 
report and a comprehensive private feedback session. 

Assessment centers provide behavioral information on candidates* perfor- 
mance of skills that reflect the current state of knowledge on effective prin- 
cipals, generated through extensive task analyses and studies bf critical 




, originated in private industry, involve trained ob- 
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competencies. They also provide definitive feedback to the candidates them- 
selves; for this reason they have considerable potential as a training/needs 
assessment Instrament, as well. On the other hand» as selection devices they 
are expensive to design and impiement> sometimes are too general in the com- 
petencies they assess^ and may dvei>-bhjectlfy the selection process if they 
are used exclusively* 

Placement ; Finally » given the apparent Important itifluetice of situational 
and environmental characteristics on effective leadership behavior^ districts 
need to increase their attention to placing principals in schools which are 
the best match for their particular strengths and style. The effective 
behaviors required in some specific environments will be different from those 
required in others* This placement decision is at least as Impbrtaht as the 
initial seiectldn decision. 

Based on bur current knowledge, districts should consider school sizei SES 
ievei» maturity and competence bf the teaching staff > student achievement, the 
political nature of the school community, and the experience bf bther 
administrative team members* Furthermore» districts should exercise caution 
about mbving principals from schbbl to school too frequently. Sdise districts 
rotate principals almost as a matter of rbutlne. They may justify such 
rbtatibns for stafif development purposes, saying that principals need, new 
challenges tb stimulate prbfessibnal growth. However, our growing 
understanding of situational leadership leads us tb question the benefit bf 
some moves, either to the school or to the principal* 

Other reasbns fbr principal rbtatibn are more political. Superintendents 
may be reluctant tb allbw a principal tb stay too long in a achool and acquire 
too strong a base of cbmunlty and staff support. Finally, rbtatibns are 
sometimes made for the purpose bf schbbl develbpment; as the student or 
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staff popiiiatlbn changes or the ichbbi natures i a different leader is brought 
in* However, contrary to popular thinking, there is growing evidence that 
student achievement tntttaliy declines when a new principal is assigned to a 
ichobi. So districts should i&ake such routine changes with great caution 
(Rowan 1982^ 

This dtscusston of selection has focused on district level policies rather 
than state certification. However » as we learn nidre about the competencies of 
effective principals and develop better behavioral assessment prbceduresi 
states should consider revising their certification standards and iacludtng 
behavibrai assessments, either initially or fbilowing a probationary period. 
Florida, for example, is currently cbnsidering a three*^tiered certification 
system. At the Administrative and Supervision level candidates receive one'- 
year certification to serve as intern, interim, or assistant principals. The 
School Principal's Certification then would require perfbrmance appraisal dur- 
ing the year of intern, interim, or assistant principal assignment. Profes^ 
sibnal Principal Certification would require three years of service as a 
school principal^ and would invblve additibnal assessments in terms of high- 
performer cb^etencies, school climate, and student performance. (Lake^ 1983) 
Training 

Study bf effective principals has led to a better understanding of. the 
essential knowledge and skills principals need and bf the wbrfc structure in 
which they operate, tet much management training assumes a more rational work 
setting than exists. Hatiagers* work is characterised by many brief verbal en- 
counters with a variety bf pebple seeking sblutibns tb a imiltltude bf cbntiti- 
gencies; yet academic programs require aspiring administrators to spend long 
hours alone » reading end writings (Bridges, 1977) Student-teacher relation- 
ships fail tb provide experience in or tiieftil models of effective conflict 



resoiutioni Administrators typically iitlilze face-tb-face eoauiiunication and 
nonverbal cues to accoiapilah their work, but students are trained in an 
atmospfiere that emphasizes written communication. Finally, graduate programs 
stress the value of ideas and fatibnalityj but school administrators function 
in a workplace laden with emotional content (Pitnef, 1982). 

Pre-service ; When we look at the content of pre-service training we see a 
focus on administrative areas such as finances law. aupervlslon, and general 
inanagement theory. Much of the theory is not useful because pre-service 
students often lack the experience base to apply it, and because many of the 
administrative Issues addressed are mOre the concern of district level than of 
building level administrators. Oh the other hands pre-service training often 
fails to address day-to-day operational and management issues as basic as 
scheduling, for example, that effective principals must master in order to 
concentrate on larger issues of instructional leadership, motivation, and 
Change. (Cohen and Manasse, 1982) 

Pre-service trainings then, needs to realistically take into account the 
fliature of the work and work setting of principals, and to attend to the de- 
velopment of day-to-day operational management skills. It aisO needs to pay 
increased attehtibh tO substantive issues of teaching and learnings adult de- 
velopment and organlzatlohal processes. Furthermore, because it is important 
that effective principals Imow their own strengths and weaknesses and 
recognize the limitations of their personal leadership styles pre-serviCe 
training should provide ah understanding of these issues as well as ihdividual 
feedback on learning styless leadership mbdess ihfortaatioh processings etci 

Finally the structure of pre-service tfaihihg should allow students to 
experlehce first hahd the hectiCs nonratiohal world of mahagemehts through 
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some kind of obser^atlon/lnterlin/nidnltorlng experience. There are two caii^ 
tlbns In designing such training modules. First, they loast he comprehensive 
enough and of sufficient duration that the parrlcipants experience, as much as 
possible, the complexity, pressure, and coti^etlng demands of managerial vortc« 
Assignment to a single administrative task In a school^ observation for an 
hour or two a day or over only a few days, will not be sufficient. Second, 
the mentor with whom the student works must be wllilng and able to Interpret 
his or her actions and their organizational context to the student. As ve 
have seen from the descriptive research^ mere observation of activities 
provides an incomplete picture of principals* work; it is the more subtle 
analytic skills and symboilc gestures that dlstlx^ulsh effective leaders. 

In-service ; Currently^ in-service training tends to focus on specific 
ihstructtbnai areas^ curricuiar or technological innovations, implementation 
of new legislation, or one-shot activities. But it is at this stage in their 
development that principals are most likely to benefit from opportunities to 
thiift about the totality of their role or to use theory to understand events 
in their own schools. In-service training programs need to provide Increased 
opportunities for principals to apply relevant theory to their own settings in 
wayj3 which pextQit them to generate alternative solutions to both recurrent and 
unique situations. Furthermore, as principals become more experleiicedt 
in-service training programs need to provide Increased opportunities for them 
to learn from and support each other ^ and to experiment with new behaviors and 
obtain feedback in a safe envirb^ent. 

The recent move toward the establishment of principal-run prlnclpai cen^ 
ters is one of several possible approaches to meeting principals* in-service 
needs ^ These centers provide networking with colleagues, access to training 
and resources, and a relaxed setting away from the building to allow distance 
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and perspective in the pursuit of vision. Principal academies aiid develop^ 
mental training programs are other approaches to holistic, systematic in~ 
service programs that provide a framework for comprehensive personal and 
professional growth. 

Finally, both pre-service and in-service progress need to provide more 
training in the way of process and organizational skills, without which 
principals are unable to apply technicol knowledge^ as well as political 
skills to facilitate boundar]F8panning functions • And based on the research 
which identifies the cognitive skills of high performers, training programs 
should include developmental activities in data collection^ perceptual ob- 
jectivity, and the use of theory to structure and interpret concrete expet^ 
ience* Principals need the opportunity to perceive their own and others* 
biases^ to recognize patterns, to make comparisons, and to weigh the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of options. 
District brgani za tion ai and M a nagement i s sues 

Throughout this paper we have focused on effective principal behavior 
within the context of the organizational environment^ and based on a realistic 
understanding of the structure of managerial work. At several points we have 
already discussed some of the organizational implications for supporting 
effective principal behaviors. To conclude this paper, Chen, we review dis- 
trict level organizational and management policies which can Improve con- 
ditions for principal effectiveness. 

District Goals ; Remembering the ambiguity of the principalis role, we 
have already talked about the need for superintendents and central office 
leadership to clearly articulate district level goals and eipec tat ions ^ both 
to the staff and to the public « Further, if districts are ierious about 
academic achievement^ these articulated goals need to emphasize the importance 
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of instructional achievement ^ and expectations for principal performance must 
emphasize Instructional management* 



of district vide goals i and on the other we have Implied throughout this paper 
that a certain degree of bulldlng-^level autonomy Is essential for principals 
to function as effective leaders* We have suggested that school improvement 
efforts are most likely to succeed if they are designed and implemented at the 
building levels with the support of the principal. We have talked about the 
importance of ailbvtng principals some discretion in the distribution of re- 
sources (both monetary and value symbolic) in their own schools^ and the value 
of this resource provides role in creating staff ic^aity. How do we reconcile 
the call for district-wide goals i^th that of building level autonomy? 

First, to return to Weick, administering looseiy^cbupied ayst^s involves 
centralizing the system on key values » and decentraiizing on everything else^ 

eiear statements of district goals help principals structure their own 
priorities « Principals who have been selected on the basis of such 
articulated values are more likely, first, to buy into them, and second, to 
feel empowered by their selection* This confidence derived from system - 
centralized values supports assertive leadership behavior* But effective 
principals need local autonomy to analyze the resources ^ needs, and expec- 
tations of their own school community, and to operatlonallze these system-wide 
values appropriately* Local discretion in the distribution of tangible and 
Intangible resources in their own schools provides principals a potent source 
of power to motivate the many smali events that cumulativeiy lead to change* 



tricts need to develop congruent systems for evaluating principals, based on 
dearly articulated criteria and processes upon which principals and their 




On the one hand, we have talked about the importance 




Having articulated district-wide goals, dis- 
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supervisors agrees Perfonunce of the Instructional tnanagement role, and 
neasures of instructional effectiveness need to piay an Increased rbie In this 
evaluation in process. Some districts are developing productivity standards 
or school climate to further their instructional goals • Such feedback systemi 
can be another symbolic statement of district values. They can also become 
mddeis for the installation of similar feedback systems at the school level. 

An enmple of a co^rehensive feedback system is Richland County (So. 
earoiina) School District One's Principal Evaluation Process. Each summer » 
each principal meets with the superintendent, deputy superintendent, and 
appropriate associate superintendent to assess the principal's performance in 
the five specified areas of instructionai management, communication manage^-* 
ment of personnel and student services^ fiscal manageTOnt^ and physical plant 
management. Bata examined at the conference includes observation reports from 
the associate superintendent, the principal's own needs assessment, the annual 
custodial and maintenance inspection, the school climate needs assessment 
(based on a biannual survey and site visit by a district team), and the 
results of the Productivity Program. The Productivity Program is an incentive 
system that awards cash grants to schbbis that meet criteria on at least four 
of six productivity indicators: improved reading performance^ i^rbved math 
performance^ positive parent attitudes toward school (detend.ned by a survey), 
high attendance of the schooi staff, high attendance of students, and positive 
student attitudes toward school (again^ by survey)* 

the Richland County One Principal Evaluation Process thus provides a wide 
range' of quantitative and qualitative feedback data to principals on a reguiar 
basis, and also creates a structure to integrate and utilize the data to set 
goals and standards. The next steps are to train principals to use the 
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Information for actlbii planning ^ and to provide support and reaburces to 
implement their plans* 



Richland County School District One's Productivity Plaii represents biie 
kind of district incentive systCT. Bsing both cash awards and public recogni- 
tton» based on explicit criteria and measurable standards. It reflects dis- 
trict wide goals I and expectations bf Instructlbnal leadership. As an Incen-^ 
tive for principals^ it is consistent id.th findings that principals* primary 
satisfactions and psychic rewards come from feeling the have contributed to 
student achievement CLbrtle 1983^ • Thusi schbbl based Incentives may be as 
powerful as personal recognition. Other incentives may include participation 
in training and network activities, extra personnel, or other resources for 
their schbbl i Influence In district declslbns regarding persbnneli curriculum 
and resource allocation* Districts need to examine their formal and informal 
reward systems, paying particular attention to who gets promoted, on what 
basis resources are allocated » and who gets recognition and vlsablllty. 
Districts whbse Incentive systems reflect Instructlbnal goals Jinprbve cbnr 
ditibns for instructional leadership ^ Without clear incentives for consider^ 
ing the instructional Implications of what are typically viewed as largely 
administrative and management decisions » It Is unlikely that principals or 
their staffs will be willing to pay the higher declslbn cbsts. 

it is important that district pbitcies reflect on tmderstanding of the 
change process and allow adequate time for change. Some researchers suggest 
three years as the minimum fbr a change sequence to occur. Premature evalua- 
tion might be counter-productive » particularly in light of the negative ef- 
fects on a school of a change in principal. 
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Finally, districts need to ellminiite competing aiid cdntradlctbry policies » 
or policies and practices that violate their ovn professed goals. If district 
procedures are congruent vith objectives of student learning and development ^ 
principals should rarely feel the need for "creative Insubordination.'* 

Xloae luslon 

Having reviewed the research on effective schools and effective princi- 
pals, we have identified a number of policy areas through which local and 
state education units can act to support effective principal behaviors* In 
general, the policy implications of the research involve recognizing the 
importance of principals in implementing any kind of school Improvement; re- 
designing training programs to prepare principals for the fragmented^ varied 
and ambiguous nature of their work lives; teaching them the necessary 
analytic^ brganlzatlonal^ cbrnmunicatibn and pedagogical skills to function 
effectively as instructional leaders; developing behavioral apprbaches to 
principal selection and certification that are based on clearly articulated 
and validated criteria; providing on-going feedback and performance appraisal 
systCTs based on specified criteria and agreed tipon goals; and, finally, de- 
veloping district incentive and reward systems that are congruent with dis- 
trict articulated goals, and that provide principals with the resources and 
support they need tb be effective educatlbnal leaders* 
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